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ty nee 


ints ria dl be iven respecting smiths 


‘argument I cae t “this is Si subject may pore fe SO aS 
OF ‘e ser ca nvictio c ‘i - ‘ | c Ri ni 1 KI d he” 


ry f hike 
ction in re hares, a ‘a 


ith this class of me 
drips as (ae one vindiates, the hatin 
| hy : 


i ar sueabee on ‘that ccount, more to — 
itied, ‘than those. who follow the occupation of shoeing. - 
a slight, irregularity | ‘or’ blund which in’a lock smith, 
bbinge smith, would be ‘considered ‘a mere venal’ fault, 


nn hy pees sf the hapa vee con) erted into a crime of 
pest dy deed, i it is. natural iby 


f 


‘duced will bie: aE no penny, F aie ‘that thee head halle 
Bere die of a Tock Jas or become incurably lame. ae ae 
Now, though Tani far from meaning alliate the fault 
of negligence, and far less the crime of drunkenness, ‘yet, it 
ought to be. recollected, that’ the shoeing smith has an intri- 
cate and complicated part of a valuable machine, (the internal 
mechanism of which, he is. but little acquainted: with), to. keep - 
ae order; sand that. accidents. are inseparable rom the.practice 
of his, as well as every other. mechanical. art. Instead - herent 
of vilifying and abusing. a-sober industrious smith, when such 
a misfortune occurs, as ‘laming a horse in shoeing, let it be. 
the endeavour of the propr ietor, to convince that ‘man, ec a 
what has. happened, has. occurred from wounding. the sensible 
Lamix:, and not pricking the quick as they call it. Fo an 
by alsening him more. ae en ¥, on the. ‘score of the probable 


aes 


of. in- 
, that if 


it were once generally understood. by. practical smiths, hat 
ite Btls, excuse of binding WOR: pinching the. foot, woul 
is conviction alone, would. produce great- ae 
‘circumspection ‘on their part; and. fewer. horses would be eS a 
ed, froma hasty or careless. mode of driving the nails; 
ane 30 long as there exists such a strong feeling of. hostilit ny 
“in the public mind ; against these people as a body, it must not ay 
- only. A | Ages ol ahs ugmelee, tagandeacene much in- - be 
crimi st, inevitably per-  — 
petuate the lei ‘so. canuonls Jaid tai ‘thie charge; and thus ; 
‘utterly preclude all nope ¢ of — in their ADDERS, and 
bss a beh 
For, how often ee Li posi 
-accost a humble, “sober, Silubicins aaith, just Saou ie enter see 
upon his labour i im such a way; as. if. he conceived the latter. 
was. intent upon wilfully injuring, or laming a. horse. Now, 


arcane ie fer a lod “nN am. pariecile satisfied, 


%y 2 


Je thinaleiens ae “ cles to encourage abu thibsebyibnd me- 
ae chanic, or to raise him from that degraded. condition, which 


the: arbitrariness of custom, and the’ effect of vul gar preju- 
dice, have reduced him to? or rather, would not amore humé ane. 


~ and enlightened policy: euceeta mode: of treatment’ diametri- ape 


i cally opposite to tig? igs Aa : eb Sa es 
Let shoeing: smiths that are ‘sober an aa sinew be 


he : duly encourag ged, and like other mechanics let them be enabled, 
iS ~ by the exercise of their trade, to earn as much as jobbing 
"smiths, and the other lower kind of artists are enabled to do; 


aud we soon shall see a different race of men. step forward, 
to wipe away the odiwm, which their craft has been indiscri- 


- minately exposed. to for ages. For may we not see daily in- 


stances of people giving ‘preference to a jobbing smith, or a 
lock smith, in fact, to the vilest and most worthless mechanic, . 
a especially if he has the character of being clever, for the em- 
loyment of one half hour such a sum as they would pay 
grudgingly to a shoeing’ smith, for five or six hours hard la- 
bour. In this respect, indeed there is an absurdity in the pub- 
lic mind, not easily to be accounted for. Few are so ignorant, 
vas not to be fully sensible and ready to admit, that the shoe- 
a ing smith has-a very valuable piece of mechanism entrusted to. 
his care, which he is expected to keep 1 in order, whilst he is 


ue refused at the same time, the eveatest « of all human Tnneneers 


to industry, a proper reward for his labour. 

I throw out these hints, the more freely and readily, be- . 
cause J have. no interest in the advice contained. in them, 
knowing that my friends and the public in general must see the 

‘motive by which I am still actuated in thus giving away ina 
manner the secrets, as well as the profits of my profession. 
"If, however, 'I can blend a public good with my ovwn interest, 
—Tstill reserve a sufliciency for my own comforts and wants. 
I certainly deserve well of my country, and of those for whom. 
my” long labours have been so faithfully exerted, to make — 
them: see their own interests in adopting a more humane and 
: political, as well as an economical treatment towards those 
honest and faithful slaves to their services, (the horse,) whose 
aida and efforts are exerted for our wants ; and who is both our 


“ 


ealth forwar uc bane nce Ss | 
2) ness. baie a gt eo ita for our recovery. 
Pe eusd has. endowe : him, with. that p ception, 
him the knowledge o f every service we can and pees in vga 
_tiiude to render him! If, therefore, such be the aualtien 89 
noble. a creature, ‘surely he who has devote his. ife. and ta-. 
‘Tents, to the ser ‘vice. and: study . of his. infir nities, has surely 
some claim to the patronage and. protection of his ¢ country. i: 
However, like many other. evils in. society, atk is. a 
much easier felt and perceived. than remedied; neverthele 
am not. without hopes, that what I. have here. loosely s were 
ed, may be acted upon by: the. humane and enlightened. n such 
a way as to be productive of. some per tial good, if OES ; 
self, at. least to the community. pei 
At the same time it i is ay lane to me; that,i in order 
to lessen these enormous evils, of stable mismanagement, shoe- 
img, &c. we have not apaay a means | so. hae to, dearn, as. to * 
Salata a Cie tess ar a 
sh For, the lessons of jnstaiee are apts a simple. To ena= 
| ble 1S: to understand these no learning i is necessary to be ob- 
tained; in. order to. decypher Mee no, oil. ivan he. expende led 
they are written in bri ad yin the. erent 
book of nature, by. the ey ie Sie LEE TE 
. But the grand difficulty. i in the way of improvement, me: 
that thick mist of- -prejudice, which, obscures the. mental op- 
ties and. prevents most people from discerning g- not only. ea 
is merciful Bue ssi but even: at which is ssa. and 


" politic. ii i ay ie 
ie Aa di wevers we: ‘could hubs once: he nobis upon fs hike 
off the trammels of custom, and to forsake the beaten track 
. of fashion, and to tread in the path of; nature and simplicity, 
“not only would the great cause of. humanity. be. effectually, 
served “by. the change, but ere any. great, Jength of time. could 
a elapse, m nen, would begin to discover, that their own interests 
are now intimately connected with mercy, in the treatment of . 
these animals, than at the first blush would seem to be the 


pos. 


ease. But as as long, aepeple of irahen classes shall continue to 


a 4; 


$5 


este hopes ee 
- \"Phus how « often may one. arcig of the. ihn description 
d be agsiel to. ‘Says I cannot bear to ride ; a horse with a rough 

~ coaty an re Iwill not give up my plan of clothing, nor 
Nhs om fortable warmth in my. stables; there- 
; fe be sure John to shut too the left windows—and, when ‘it 
Be Sh tabi or mad hard, tani the, crevices and Monn the 


_ ingly I will pnt. my horse (even i 
halt the samined of water ie onl tal be ‘inclined to Y 
(A tied thinks ae Hebie dnaabiearey a nay tails dees, 
“itis too. long to look: egeaet ts: : will vasrainele. set it Li 
- dock’ d, and bobb’d. bt ‘a 
A four ‘b—T inte. ae Mere ipndiotiok: E coock pie he 
at gloss y than dull, and for this reason I will order’ the smith to 

ie them, and my groom to ‘oib-them| daily. a i 
wink his. eyes. very much, 1 
Glieed he i is. , going’ to it the lock. ~jaws people tell me he 
eer ‘the pine li therefore send. him to the black- 


. 


Mie, ae sikthe oI thinks my iheree Le si got ag szod cal 3 it took 
rough; besides, it stands on end, and he te poor. L will 
~ therefore order him to be bled in the mouth, three or four 


quarts, and when hel has suck’d the greatest part of this ‘down, 
nd look well. People tell me that blood i isa 


n 
he will thriv 
osood physic, a ll make the horse thrive. 


VA seventh—My horse’s ears are rough, long and shale 3 


“ Destdes, they stand too wide; ‘therefore. T.will not only order 
them to be trimm’d ant but the greater, port of them: ~ be. 


cut oft. 
ee is hoth wisdom at science combined, 


Re Dea. 


Ai f 


tions we te laws ot “humanity, as. have been ln ta 


Hes and voisesliats: invei 
ver, ‘and: legislators enact, fait ‘all in 1 vains eee che 
: sermons of a Blair, nor the | maxims of a Paley, or the 1 
tures of | a Davy ora Coleman, nor. solemn acts of parliament 
. or. congress will avail, i m remedying these evils. 
‘If, however, such a happ era. should ever arriv e bu- 
siness might be said to be a complished, and umanity will 
have cause to. rejoice. - jibe we My 
espects. maya, let my ¢ sins be hat ne may 
‘Tshall die in the happy consolation, that whe 
Re eve before the supreme court of the other world, at 
‘no legged pile will eters pee against mes i 


bs 


ae , 4 


4 ‘To ‘the Honourable Judge Peters, Dr. Mense, 
General Cadwallader, Roberts Vaux, Reuben 


_ Hains, Jeremiah Warder, Wm. paieen John 
_ Tomlinson, and Dr. ‘haw, , Ks 


‘Gextizmen, 


: DEEMING you so justly entitled to the first tender 
of an Essay of this sort; from the station many of you hold 
in public life, and the estimation which all your private 
characters bear, that whatever presumption-there may ap- 
; pear to be, in making it without permission, I flatter myself 
that I camot easily be censured for the apparent improprie- 
ty of this address. © 
I cannot forbear offering some , remarks respecting the Ve- 
terinary Profession, independent of the subject of the new Ve- 
terinary Forges, I amnow establishing in this city, with a view 
sof laying the foandath stone, for amelior ating the Diseases 
“of Quadrupeds in general, and in order to give encourage- 
ment to those who may still feel a want of confidence in not 
_ knowing its having assumed the form of a science, and to the 
‘public generally, who have hitherto withheld their support, as 
‘if it were a derogatory and hopeless profession. There is no 
art, it may be maintained, so perplexed and difficult, that by 
human industry and research, steadily and properly exerted, 
cannot be rendered more clear and practicable; to accomplish 
- this, however, time must be allowed. Having now for some 
months past commenced practice, and having performed seve- 
ral successful cures in an epidemic disease, which made its ap- 
pearance in this city during last winter; the result of those 
inquiries being now before you, the progress no doubt will be 
more rapid, and its service to the horse and to mankind will 
assuredly be felt. 
Some: diippbaent has without doubt arisen, fear un- 
founded expectations « of relief in desperate and hopeléss cases, 
where human art could not avail; and some, not finding their 
interest served i in this respect, have become rancorous ene- 
mies to the establishment of the New Forges as well as the 
profession. **'The Fruit has been noua before the Blossom 


was unfolded. 99 ‘San these can oe no ae that if human 
medicine and surgery have been aided by public establish- 
ments, the vertininary art must admit of improvement by the 


‘same means;and that cloud of imbecility that has so long ob- 


_ seured and stigmatised the profession im this country now pro- a 


mises gradually to be dispelled, and no doubt that in a few —~ 
_. years, there will not be a city, a town, ora country village i in’ 3) 


the United States, but will have to boast a practitioner, 
whose abilities may do honour to a great. national institution ; 
and if any exertions on my part, as-a fellow citizen should 
“have been ‘devoted to obtain this useful and desirable end, I 
feel already the pleasing consolation that I eat ale Posi 
in having done my duty. 


~ I cannot however conclude without the sntiaahiton of : re- ; i 
cording the many marks of friendship and assistance shown 


to me by Jeremiah Warder, Reuben Haines, the late Dr. 
Rush, General Cadwallader, Judge P@ers and others, on the 
‘entrance of my professional studies at my departure for. the. 
Veterinary College. The services of these friends, with plea. 
sure I acknowledge, have been most gratifying to me. 
» J cannot at the same time, fail to mention the friendly as- 
sistance of Messrs. G. Morrison, Wurts, and Ely of Boston, 
and others of this city, whose friendly aid while at colleges 
and at a period, when it was most wanted and felt. And not 
less, also, do I feel indebted to the friendship of Doctors 
Chapman and Hewson, for their professional and friendly 
support and cheerful compliance in attending the examina- 
_ tion of the death of Mr. Chancellor’s horses. Not forgetting 
‘my wortly and particular friend Mr. C “Waienns § since sen re- 
turn to the city. 
~ Thave long foreseen, gentlemen, the saaitnoroble difficul- 
. ties which still accumulate before me; ; I feel myself however 
‘sufficiently bold to encounter them, and although the task 
which my present situation imposes on me is great, no exer- 
tions on my part shall be wanting. Still, to exert every ability 
to fulfil it, and if the public which now honour me with its 


3 confidence, shall continue to. encourage this well-meant en- He 
Ree, tleavour to alleviate ae slifferings of the brute er eation, E 


esc every éxertion to correspond with their can, 

ndering myself. useful i ‘in my station. 

‘i of you,. gentlemen, are proprietors of a very conside- 
ahi stock of cattle; and the many different maladies and dis- 

ers to which the whole species are particularly exposed 
and Subject,-and which consequently, in gratitude require our 
i iendly: aid and assistance; and as this branch of domestic. 


_ science called the Veterinary Art, which I have now the honour — 
to profess among you, has stood so preeminently useful in your 


- Qpinions, I flatter myself that the following sheets will not be 

'» an unacceptable token of respect. ult t mean by this ‘tempt, 
_ is to endeavour to be useful: 

: a ae desire Mr. Pope’s rules may Ae observed, 


oy 


nee “Tn every work regard the. writer’ send, Re 
; ie: Not free from fault, nor yet too vain to meng. as 


nd Seik this imperfect performance, for want of a bet- 
2) ter, prove commendable to society, by these few hitits which 
Ly have drawn together, I shall with pleasing satisfaction re- 
‘flect, that I have endeavoured to contribute my mite towards 
othe Resoit of mankind, as well as the brute creation. ae 


J have the honour to be, . 


Rp us 


¥ 


Gentlemen, your respectful 
a eae a ak 3 i. And obedient servant, 


J. CARVER, 


} 


| “DR. CARVE ER's 


Repository, Veterinary Forge, ae 


n HORSE INFIRMARY, 


Improvement of the Shoeing et 


ON PROFESSOR conEMay’s SYSTEM. bali 


. 


"As now phobaed at the different Setkduaie Gatleneat of England, el 
land, Scotland, France; Germany, tea Portugal, Russia, ae Br avg 
India. 


‘DR. CARVER, 


cn moa fe 


Peerhary Burevon and Professor of shnimal Aedicnes ie 


From the Royal Veteri ‘inary College, London, oe : 


‘Resrrorrunty informs his friends and the subscribers to. 

‘ this establishment, that he has opened a Repository, new Wes’ 
terinary Forge, and Horse Infirmary, at John W. Greggor’s, 
in Zane,, between Seventh and Eighth street, formerly the old 

| Spread. Eagle, occupied by Mr. J. ‘Tomlinson, where personal 
attendance will be given to see the same. -iucligee conducted : 
on scientific principles. ree A 

Dr. Carver having long ee the ae of ay an es-) — é 
tablishment, with a view of obviating: the many. difficulties to. 

~ which gentlemen are often subject, of keeping their horses 4 

sound in their feet, has, i in conjunction with this branch of the _ 4 

veterinary art, established a ten stall range of new Ventilated — 4 
eae on the » College plan, for’ saddle set where sae 


| 9 


} 


seat shad ¢ on ane the Avion sinks eed 


Tere 


cal. treatment, Keep, exercise, and -Inany other advantages of 


‘ advice i in a professional way for that, sum, and where gentle- 


men may at. all. times apply with GA Meike and Sepa on 

dealing: with a man of honour and integrity. : 59 
The grand object, of establishing these forges are not. only. 

wit a view of curing and preventing, canker, corns, thrushes, 


* and contraction, four of the most formidable diseases to which 


the foot of the horse is subject, and proves the entire destruc-_ 
tion of many thousand horses in this city; but with the. view 


eel of introducing and disseminating the principles and practice 
ae the shoeing art, together with the intention of opening @ — 


school-of instruction, to which city and country smiths, are in- 


- vited to attend, and receive private lectures on the anatomy, 


“economy, and functions of ‘the foot of the living horse, by 
which means this useful and domestic science may evadually 
become dispersed throughout ‘the union. Medical students 


are also invited to render themselves useful in their neigh- 


bourhoods where they may reside, by receiving instruction in 
the anatomy and. physiology of the horse, by learning how to 
perform operations and administering medicine, where no re- 
gular, or scientific aid can be procured. Sensible of the ad- 
vantages which may be made to result by obtaining a know- 
_ ledge of comparative anatomy i in this way, the young: student 
may, without disparagement to his profession, be rendering ga 
_ useful peice of service to himself and his country; we may 
- then hope to see that the time is at length arrived, when these 
_ things will be in a fair way of reformation altogether, ‘and — 
that cloud of . imbecility which has so long obscured and stig- 
matized the practice of this profession, will grad ually be dis- 
- pelled,, and. it. must be the anxious hope ‘of every liberal. 
minded ‘and good man, that in a few years there may not be _ 


a city, town, or country village in the United States, but will _ 


have to. boast a practitioner, whose abilities may do honour 
to a great national institution. Divers other things ner also 
be noticed, to rs iuatrote the methodus medentdi.”’ 


. usual chance of fone déllats: per oy ‘lth, a inpllapaie re: 
; ‘economical charge for medical treatment; 3 but in extraordinary a 
: bad cases where surgical operations may be deemed necessary _ 

| eqinhes neat val of course ne be Sate Sa : 


| bi shoeing ari We i 


| my - will be further. honoured by a legislative contribution, under 


po. 4 a, re) 
i: . cs . 4 rf ‘ nT 


“critEs, Ces 
_ COUNTRY TOWNS AND VILLAGES, ‘ 


sd 


; AND 
‘PROPRIETORS 
ay) OF ; | sealant 
Mail and Stuge Coach Bolablishomtniie? 


Will find it an object of dersat commercial, as well as domes- 


tic importance to their own interests in obtaining smiths, and. = 


inviting them to receive instruction and to establish themselves 


_ on their different lines. In a political point of view, also this es- 


tablishment ma Ly become of great importance which must be suf- 


ficiently manifest; so fully of late, was the utility of it estima- mage 


ted by the government of England, Ireland, and Scotland, in 


ee. 


their military and mail department, that an annual grant a ; 


lege, and for the education ‘a Ha Sa for te iapeevereen -of ke 


Proprietors of such establishments will shbrotove: ‘and « 
their interest to consult Dr. Carver, or the ere ying gentle: 


men. be a 
" Happily for the profession itself, anit mach more Lhithilly 


for the community at Jarge, that similar advantages "are. be- 
ginning t to make some progress by the aforesaid out lishsaheld 


/ 15,0001. has been voted for the support of the veterinary col- 


and it is to be hoped that the time is not far distant, when it — 4 


Se 


which pheniont yes ray of Seu loures part of ne piuie'? - 


oY ef 


1B 


“s Spapediotts may Nani fh only Meee future diane) but. 


~ live to see the former system rescued from ignorance and bar- 


barity, by which it has long been disgraced in this part of the 


world, ‘The following gentlemen, therefore seeing the igno- 


rance and incompetency of farriers and others, who have hith- 


| erto practised on the diseases of horses in this city, (and to 
remedy this, and meet the evil, inthe most effectual manner) 


have heerely stepped forward, to sanction. and support, it. 


* 


ya 


¢ 


eset The Medical Pitrons are - oe 
DR. CHAPMAN, Professor of Anatomy, M. M. 


o ; DR. HEWSON, Professor of lscavah Anatomy. 


oe The Patrons friendly. to Dr. Carver's New Establishment, are 


Reuben Haines, ~ . Jeremiah Warder, 
Roberts Vaux, William Sansom, 
John Tomlinson, | Dr. Mease, 
_ M. Wurts, W. Wurts, 
Mr. Morrison, uA ‘Charles Watson, 
‘Condy Raguet, P ‘Mr. Schlatter, 
Wilson Hunt, -. Jno. Vaughan 
Alexander Henry, — ; 


To whom proprietors of the above mentioned establish-. 


a ments, city or country smiths may apply for an introduction to 
Dr. Carver, and who on receiving the same, shall be supplied ie 
with models of all the patent college Shoes, Hammers, Coun- 


tersink Nails, Punches, Fullers, Instruments, and Drawing 


Knives, &c. The Butteris must be abolished for the use of — 


the Drawing Knife, and smiths being instructed in the use 


of that instrument, by Dr. Carver, will be entitled to shoe 


on the above principle, for no less than $1 50. a set. Every 
gentleman travelling to different parts of the United States, 


~ and desirous of giving encouragement to the establishment for 


disseminating this useful and necessary branch of domestic 
science, will be entitled to a set of the model patent shoes, and 
on bringing his horse or horses, to the forge examination 
to Dr. Carver, he will be instruct ted i in their use and applica- 


~ tion. ices ‘ 


sale hates ‘the de! winter. vane every person bit oe iN : 
“instructed, and found qualified, will receice a proper certificaté 


ce “signed by the medical patrons, gentlemen and professor ofthe 


aforesaid establishment, | as being better qualified to pracsice : %, 
" with, advantage to themselves: and ‘to the Public. gtd Oa 


- Note. —Dr. Carver being a member of ihe Tiowdon Weserinary. Medical 
Society, and having been instructed in the art of compounding veterinary ry 
medicine at the college pharmacopaia, has also established a small labora- pi 

tory at his own ‘house, where gentlemen, travelling to the different parts of | 
the United States, may be supplied with what medicines they may want. _ 
City and country druggists desirous of retailing an arrangement ‘of the gp 
' ‘aboye ready prepared medicines, may be supplied also. Each.article con-, gape 
taining a regular practical treatise on the complaint intended to be remoy- re 


: 
= RI 


1” SUB ReTS 
WHICH WILL BE TAUGHT AND DEMONSTRATED i 
TO EVERY SMITH, | 
ON RECEIVING INSTRUCTION, 


ar THE NEW VETERINARY FORGE. 


ve AN infrddldetory. Lecture giving a general: view of the ee 
nature of the Shoeing Art. 4 
ADs The: views commonly entertained of the: Shoeing ‘Ade, ana Oy 
causes of its defects by various characters, dani to have i. 
a knowledge of these things. ich veh 
_§, Reasonings founded on the natural foot, but are irreve. 
Tent on the foot being shod. Soca 
4 Various principles of shoeing, as they a are called exam- 
ined, Good and bad shoeing pointed out. Y ns 
5. One principle only——to follow nature as near as we can, 
that defined and how to be obtained. — | 


ie 


TAN ate di Phe diference of the foot after nen pas cui at 
: wr nine years. experiments for. accurately ascertaining 


has the shoe oe bein shod, pe B. ‘Clark, F. L. S. 


: YB: ve “bd of different: exper ents on ‘the Fiat, of the iiving | 
ae, explained, during my. residence at the college. 

9. ‘A description of the foot and hoof of the horse, in which 
their true nature is endeavoured to be established, not merely 
as a defence for the foot, but as a non-resisting machinery for — 

the exertions of the animal and repone of the weight, pointed 


Ph uaa out.and explained. 


~ 10. OF the heels, appar ent alfices of the. heels as elastic 
beds for the weight of the animal, explained and pointed out. 

11. The vivaavdiiacy state of the foal’s foot, which does 
‘ not obtain its full developement until ae fifth year, explained 

and pointed out. 

12, How the weight is Peaewed and distributed over the ba- 
sis of the foot, exhibited, explained and pointed out. 

13. Wall-of the foot described; its curious termination in 
‘ the centre of the foot, explained and pointed out by dissection. 
~The bars as elastic processes also defined. 

14. Of the frog, how a space in the foot is a VE for. it 
by nature, as the elastic key-stone of the foot, demonstr ated 
by dissection. Also the cleft of the frog and the frog say, de- 

scribed. 

45. Cushion of the frog and its uses desor ey and demon- 
strated by dissection. 

16. An extraordinary hitherto, yea ived part. the cono- 
_ary frog band, pointed out by dissection. 

- 17. The frog-stay described by dissection; the rupture of 
that, organ described and pointed out as the real cause of run- 
ning thrush, by B. Clark, V. S. 

iy EBS The frog shown to possess the power of maintaining — 
its own figure; and the curious doctrine of shoeing smiths: in 
_ this respect, | ae out. 


hits 


18; Their reasons tei Guiting the frog explaines and t] 
remarkable interemption. to the = eye of os ae tha - cans 
“pointed gute ee ( eae. 
20. How ascertained ; is causes cessed and the cuttin ng 
‘of it unnecessary, beat in all cases. The frequent cause” ORL 
ragged frogs pointed, out for the above catse. The natural a 
full grown frog, never ragged if never cut, pointed out. 
21. The singular effect of shoeing on the frog deaciibel 
with its natural exfoliations considered and explained. » mere 
22. The different degrees of pressure the frog ought to re- 
ceive ‘when in health, and when in a state of disease, pointed out. 
23. The sole, its singular mechanism exhibited by dissection. 
24. Thickens by shoeing, and the wall also retarded ome 
disturbed in its growth by shoeing B, explained:) Se es 
25. ‘The horny and sensible lamina described by dissection. : 
500 of the former surrounding the anterior surface of the 
wall, with 500 of the latter plates of horn surrounding * the 
posterior surface of the coffin bone, and coming in contact 
_ With each.other, is shown to support the whole weight of the i 
animal, proved by experiments at the Veterinary College. 
26. The bearings of the natural hoof oii the ground—its. 
natural exfoliations,, &c. pointed out—its natural form at five : 
years old, as:broad from heel to heel as. from heel to toe, also. fe 
| explained—never of an oblong form in a 1 state of nana t of ae 
never shod, is 
_ 27. On standing in the stable—how it proves the entire Ne 
struction of the foot for want of proper stable treatment and 
management. . i 
28. On shoeing—on neat shoeing —on levelling the tie—an Mg 
expanding of feet—how to be obtained; together with a closer 
examination of the nature of these things pointed out and ex- 
plained—how and why the shoeing art has for so many ages t 
‘been involved in a cloud of darkness. With conclusions how 
- this branch of the veterinary art may be drawn from contempt } 
to respectability. | ; | 


Note. The great evils produced by cutting, its causes. ‘and its is remedies, 
together with a number of experiments on different horses, tried at the’ 
Veterinary ea ‘explained and pointed out. _ fan 8 ‘s aie 
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tiny Carver deeming it of Seat importance to rectify due 

determine ‘the weight of the shoe, recommends the Fallows, , 
to the notice of the public. : 
 Itis a matter of astonishment to see some ‘horses with iho 
weighing each 8, 4, and 5 lbs. making together a burden of 
~, 16 and 20 Ibs. of i iron attached to their four feet. It must 
be obvious to comnion sense, that such an. additional weight 
- fixed to the extremities of. the leg, must be productive of some 
inconvenience or other, by compelling the muscles and liga- 
~ ments to greater exertion than necessary, beside other evil 
consequences, as the weight forcing out the nails, and thereby 
spoiling the texture of the crust, fe. Why then, we may ask, 
do not the shoeing smiths, who are daily impressed of these 
«© evils, and who are themselves the very authors of them, apply 
_ themselves to the correction of their own errors? The answer, 
I fear, is obvious, because he who is uneducated, and destitute 
of sound principles i in his art, cannot turn to real profit the 
experience he has acquired, nor abandon the force of preju- 
dice and custom in which he has so long journeyed; but sa- 
tisfies himself to’ imitate and repeat only Whatever he has seen 


or heard by others. — > « 
¥, The weight of the shoes proposed by Dr. C. are as follow : 
1, For wagon, cart or dray horses, from la Ibs. fo 2 Ibs. 12° ozs. 
- 2. For small horses of this kind, from . 1 Ib. to 2 Ibs, 
5. For largest size coach horses, from . Alb.tol Ib. 12 ozs. 
4, The small size do. do. from 14 ozs. to 1 Ib.'4 ozs. 
5. For large saddle horses, from y, © Ldb. to 1 Ib. 4 ozs. 
6. For small size do. from eats 12 ozs. tol Ib. 
ot For’ race horses, from ve 3 to 5 ozs. 


Dr. Carver's reasons for reducing the weig eht of shoes as 
above stated are as follow: 

If a horse can be made to travel as 2G and as long with 
a light shoe of only a few ounces, why should pounds be ad- 
ded ? By reducing the superfluous breadth of shoes, their thick- 
ness may be increased without making any addition to their 
weight. 

Tam, however, of the following: opinion: that from the race 
horse to the cart horse, the same system of shoeing should he 


id 


hans se of a saddle ie a aattatert hire Saation’s ah Re 
of a coach or bat horse, and these last, more so than that of - 


a cart, wagon or artillery horse. Shoes have until lately in 


almost every country been made too heavy; but if the iron be 


good, and well hammer-hardened, until cold—a pound | of iron 
worked in this way may be converted into half a pound 13 
. Bae and oa answer all the aban intended. LS cies 
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( REMARKS AND OBSERVATIONS. 


ON in 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


se THE 
‘SHOEING ART. 


Ssin of my irientss I perceive, hold out Ane that a 


* 
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the establishment: of these forges a more. politic system | in 


shoeing of horses is at last beginning to prevail, and though 


a regular treatise cannot, at present, be written to explain 


every thing necessar y on the subject, it is sufficient to say 

that Mr. Coleman’s System will be laid down and taught in 
preference to any other; and it would be improper im me to 
close this subject, without informing my readers, that the use 


of the thin heel’d shoe lately introduced by Mr. James. will ihe 


_ for the present be laid aside, except in very particular cases 


‘that may require it, and that a’ shoe of more equal thick- as 


hess at toe and heel, will be more generally adopted, except 
in cases of very low and weak heels, it maykbe made a little 


| thicker at the heel than at the toe. At the Same time it may. | 
‘be necessary to explain here, that although the thin heel shoe, . 


which Mr. James introduced some time ago, did not pro- ? 
duce all the advantages which were expected of it, but, on the 


ee 


hes 


WAH wiyst® 


op ee 
oarti aryy ‘that i ae was found decidedly detrimeaitdl’t to several 


7 horses; Ss yet, on the other hand, [ am quite satisfied that the 


evils which it produced have been much exaggerated, thongh 
certainly it did procrastinate the evils it was intended to re- 


‘move. The amount of the argument I apprehend to be this, — 
that a principle, good in itself, was carried to an extreme, and | 


thus the frog, under disease, haying by this means more duty 


assigned to it than nature intended it to perform, some evils fol- 


lowed as an inevitable consequence. And when this shoe was 


first introduced by professor Coleman out of the college, it 


failed from the same want of caution as it did with Mr, James; 


but those who are acquainted with the talents and discrimina- 
tion of the directors of the Veterinary College, know better than 
to believe them so bigoted to the thin heel’d system, as to ap- 
ply it in cases as Mr. James did, directly repugnant to reason 
and nature. No one (seeing its indiscriminate application had 


brought it into disrepute) can blame professor Coleman, who — | 


recommended rr onLY where the foot has been put in a state 
for its reception; that is, with high heel’d hoofs. And on this, 
as well as in his lectures, and advice to his pupils, he always 
lays the greatest stress, and certainly with reason; for if the 
foot is not preperly prepared, any other shoe w ould nh from 
the same cause. 

In this lies the difficulty, which is not to be entapeeeas 
except by indefatigable attention to the practice. No one, I 
repeat, would suppose professor Coleman to have neglected 


in his own practice what he so forcibly recommends to others. — 


The only shade of error that seems attributable to him, was 
want of reflection. He published his system long before pu- 
pils enowgh had been taught, and benefited by his personal in- 
struction, so much as to know when the depth of the heels 
would admit of its application, and when not. Now, had Mr. 
James been regularly bred at the college, (had that been the 
case), and had surgeons growing from under his hand, been 
spread about in the country, and the system always been ap- 
PLIED TO PROPER FEET, I am fully persuaded it would: not 
have failed, neither would Mr. James have committed the 
same error here. 
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Bub to. dieing it.to. bear on on kind. of fot or vice al to 
| make. all feet fit to receive it, is another matter. Now, had 
Mr. James lowered the heels of. those horses’ feet gradually, 
by five or six shocings, instead of doing it (as I understand. 
~ he did) all at once, he would not only have effected his ob- 


‘ . ject admirably, but have relieved my shoulders of avery heavy “ae 


burden. of prejudice, and often very abusive language, from 

_ §rooms and coachmen, which Iam ina great measure obliged 

_ to isch until more time is allowed. to convince them ah the 
error. 

‘Had Mx: Ja ames ats ied with cee. hie | enemies 
W aad have had aiialaal reason to.open upon him; but his 
inadvertency, as well as want of practical knowledge, is to 
be blamed. Had I been Mr. James’s counsellor, I would 
have advised a very long period of trial before I had endea- 
-youred to render the thin heel’d system universal. That it 
is the only system possessed of powers to obtain: universal- _ 
ity, Iam confident, not only because no other is. natural, but 


_ because it is a fact too well known, that this thin heel system, 7m : 
is the only one which has been in use among | the Asiatics for 


ages past, and which I have myself been eyewitness to, i 
ing many years residence in that country. Ae 

, Nevertheless I am quite as certain, that the thin be Shod 
requires so. much attention and professional knowledge, that. 
it will not be universally adopted for. ages to come in this 4 
aay: country. And that Mr. Coleman’s seated concave shoe, ‘com- 
bined with his method of preparing the feet with a drawing 

knife, being less liable to immediate mischief, will, in the pre- 

_ sent.state of veterinary science, be. more. generally adopted. 
‘Yo elucidate this subject still farther—where is there a. gen- 
“ ¢leman in this city that has not two horses, whose hoofs, from 


various causes, are differently constructed, and require thins < 


ferent shoes, to one or the other of the above description. To 
produce, therefore, a level tyead, and not distress the muscles 


and sinews by the application of a thin heel shoe, Mr. Coleman 
‘recommends th» toe to be cut, but not the heels. The simple dif. ; 


ference ther efore between. thick and thin heel’d shoes, properly 
_applied, is this, in one you have iron at the heels equal to iy 


4 -only—ar rm equal to seven—so that the: depth. of iron and 
a hore wit } when the thin. heeld shoe is judiciously applied, is. 
exactly the same, and no more eaertion used by the muscles’ and. 


vill be likely. to. ensues 4 oa tae 


hear 


- There are two things necessary fo! be nitentled to in shoc- 


- ing, ‘viz. to cut the hoof, and apply the shoe. Before the hoof. 
_ is protected by iron, some part requires to be removed, and 
thers preserved. This part of the practice of the shoeing art, 
: peientifieall y as have. before. stated, and: which cannot be 
repeated too often, is of infinitely greater importance than 


' the. form of the shoe; 3 I shall therefore be as explicit upon it 


“as possible, taking for my guide; where I am: justified by my 
own experience, the method used bi y the ancients, and which is. 
f nothing worthy more than the college method of paring out the 

~ foot; and as the reader may observe of quoting Mr. Coleman's 
lectures wher necessary. Before the art of farriery had assumed — 
the form of a science, by the establishment of veterinary col- 
leges,. even in England, smiths in general attended chiefly to 

_ the shoe, and not.to its application, or the functions. nature. 

- intended it to perform; which error has for many ages.been 
_. the source of so much mischief. For as Mr. Coleman in his _ 
introductory lectare very properly states, «a watch, or any . 


4 


nd horn eau erin the Pew you, har e iron caus to ‘ite 


sine ws in the application of one than the other. but ifthe thin 
re shoe is used before the horn is y equal to Seieiia ‘apie * 


¥ 


other machine intended to regulate time, ‘will perform: its 


functions in proportion as it is well or ill made; but a horse- 

shoe may be found mathematically correct: and: yet. produce 
lameness.” For it is a fact that the best shoe that can be 
vie made, will produce more mischief when applied to a hoof im-. 
tele cut, than. the ‘worst shoe when well connected to a 
hoof prepared with judgment. And until my regular treatise 
on comparative. shoeing will appear before the public, it will 


be enough now to prove the impracticability of using syste-: 


matically any particular form of | shoe, and the consequent 
fallacy of all inventions, that with the assumption and: as-— 
sistance of. novelty, are held forth as lares to the: public, 


Not $0 ea Laue ont, and Deepening the foot-—for whatey ae 


gat 


"kind of shoe is used, the concavity of ihe sole, ix imitation of 
the form given to the foot by the Almighty, must be preserv ok 
or, where that concavity is wanting, it must be obtained as 
soon as possible. Paring out the foot, therefore, with the 7 

drawing knife, as in the manner directed by the different ve- ae 


_ terinary colleges, is now reducible to a system, in every coun- 


discretionally, according to the different form of the soles, t 

is not, as far as I know, susceptible of improvement. age 
I can without vanity say, that I have seen and. witnessed 

more methods of shoeing in different parts of’ the world, and 


paid more attention to it, than perhaps any other man of my, 
age in this, or avy other country; and although I know Tam ~ 
fighting against very strong, though very unreasona e- 


judice, yet, should the system I am now about to establish, in 


this city be fairly tried and encouraged, and compared fairly, 


on experience, with others, and not immediately laid aside, EF - 
am as confident of deceiving the expectations of the public. _ 


in this as 1 did on a former occasion with another system, by 
which thousands in this city have been benefited. oe 
TAM NOW GOING TO ADDRESS MYSELF TO 


ALL FARRIERS, SMITHS, GROOMS, AND COACH- | 


MEN, who are able and willing to understand, without 


stickling to maintain so many absurd notions of their own, 


_ whose office itis to shoe, or see shod this valuable animal, 
~ which is at-present the subject of our inquiries, The com- 
fort of horses, as respect their stable management, but 
more particularly the management of their feet, depend 
greatly upon the care and activity of grooms, and coachmen, 
awhose value when they possess, and are worthy of the confidence 


of their masters is hardly to be estimated, and wpon whom the” 
task often devolves of advising the smiths im the country, while 
travelling. 1 would draw their attention to the following par-— 


ticular. ae She NaS ae 
_ Firstly, That to remove the crust and bars, with a but- 


teris in the fallacious hope of widening the heel thereby, is. 
not only highly injurious, by. increasing contraction, but ulti- 


mately produces permanent lameness. 


: try except this, and though the operation of it must bevaried | 


5% sand the paster 
i lis with Ai he 
tobe ) refer 


a ia, 


poss aoe ‘the % ower of m intai ‘ 
constantly brought into contact with pressure 4 ig clos 
ttle Known . smiths, « or eienih tna and ho it is never’ 


eae 


. 8 eat, oi Sughe never to he: el % oe feet. ay 


_ horse h the e view of umpiring t horn. Your oe, ge tne 
“in th ee stat id a | t sh ud i“ o 


wat 


: t 0 fa Sy etertiaty Suraoans pea hit Hess 
"oy a ‘tg these: few rules: aa laid downy you ¥ wil at ee 


nae 


ia sient courage to study a a litle more ete oN 4 


Grae Fi 6. Aalt : 

necessity of sotletag the two principles of shocliig, mn we y 
ing for advice and information from me instead of being bi- 
; gotted to the opinions of your stable friends, Tom, Dick and we 
Harry, who cannot possibly know any more about it than 
yourselves, public opinion will soon place you on a level with } 
_ men who are enlightened, and therefore useful to society. E re 
will observe upon the whole, that/the less substance you take | 
‘away from the natural defence of the foot, bud on particular a 
accasions which may require it, the less artifical defence will 
be nécessary ; therefore the nearer you follow these few sim- a 
ple rules, the nearer will you all approach to perfection i inan 
art, which has for so many ages been involved in darkness. cc ae 


oe 


O better fubprestion of the er 
2 ed oh his ead 


s a ques tion of some nn cat though b rut ee y 
“tis pecan here to say that. the ‘word — a | 


‘Tn th ? cit 
fined t ie rude elei nts of i Sungei t was. 
y ap lied to the relief of all accidental stresses 
was liable, ‘whether they oc urred i in 


"hey laude ant M ret for rie oC the asey | and’ 
pee and bp h of el concern. Cath 


i pie ia ner es Gach? ‘arts; was dalled the we 
“s ste lived. at the age of the: Malle war. Thiss aoe ton des 


mae 


pat ‘Roman onpite, ond the a of arts ad, ‘sciences, ‘occas 
ven for some time the destruction of this as well: as hae: 


Paresh of. whe, iat aae i yeterteg ye os 
hitherto, the bane of veterinary ‘science. among, ‘us.—During. a & 
vie residence of 15 mete among me differ ent nations of the ee sts, a 


7 ice 


ad ‘to medicine iy Vaohons tnt a view ‘to cone © ana- 

makes the following observation— _ ( 
Core le The diligence’ ‘of Zootomists,. says he, 1 may 1 much conte 
po to illustrate the doctrine: of, has eae both inform | 


“ond new yA ae Entiat abt epfastadlin bbelbiaia to ea 
aA of t this. s ject; the naturalist may. afford good hints to the prac-— 
~~ titioners of physic, by trying. upon brutes a variety of untried 
1e¢ es ments or remedies, aud by su gesting. to him both the 

évents-of such trials, and also what'has been baa) observed 
it the cure ree nahh incident to Heats: x Be aN es i. 


e he . 


ment to their aS ea it an efi piece of service, if they 


Gikcliges of farriers, graziers, pedir an the tikes which iY Sint 

ancients did not despise, but honoured with the title of ‘Hippi- 

- attica and Veterinaria; and among which, if I had leisure, di- 
"vers rs things might be. taken notice of, which alent ‘serve t illus- 

“teate e this witject. REE gt Rn 

ere are a few af the: sentiments of i ingenious men, Sieben 
ORR ma hen but the” are suficient to prove, that from the period 
or at which veterinary medicine first attracted the notice of the. 
learned, it grew more and more an object of their: attention. 
-- T shall now follow the progress of this opinion no farther, but 
on observe, that: after a course of many years, the government of 
% France undertook to give effectual assistance and protection to 
. this most useful part of Domestic Science, and to provide for it 

~ the same advantages by which medicine had formerly advanced. 

Hees tee will not be out of place to give here some: account of the _ 
means which the French government employed, in order to bring 
~ about the: desirable end; ey which so justly entitles France to: 

the same honours with respect to the Veterinary Art, which the |’ 
K world must ever concede to the school of oats with aie i: 
to medicine. ae : 

- Sensible of the oles which Sha youn en such ine 
‘ (etn: government Ore ane a sum of 50,000 livres to. defray 
- the expenses—providing a laboratory, dispensary, physic, guard- 

_ ing-stables to serve as hospitals, forges, instruments, and. uter- 
sils; also rooms for study and dissection; in a word, every thing” 
that might render the establishment complete. ) 

"The fick school was opened in January 1762. It was very 
‘soon filled with native students, and in a short time their num- 

_ hers were increased by foreigners—supported by the empress 

> (queen, the kings of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Prussia and» 

ee and the different Swiss eaten And within these 
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‘BEING . BRIEF ouruANE, 


ee 1s: When the sich ofeibed Msin Shela made 
. the world’s een an abstract of divine panes 


: is é od portrait « 0 fbimself. 
168 of Sale essence ; in whieh” Greens ‘these ‘three “sie 


| ees the triddin sal’ “Boly, te, i 
pore rea and cay B t th een 


1 d of bie fialaindiee over the different. be of iti. 
n the bAted Lees of his es and “the. rein cage 


oye a to us; bal the ‘pecan at he eu She footy as Goh as se- 

eral other parts of the’ human body, clearly prove, that those 

. rey thus argue are wrong. Other animals haye, their eyes placed 

on each side of the head, so that they can see ‘the’ horizon: but 

ok: aman, were it not for his erect position, would fare fir worse with 

respect to sight, than any of the brute creation. His eyes would We 

he turned directly towards the ground: and he would fotbeeble 

to shun a thousand dangers whieh other animals avoid by ‘fight, 

\ when their sight apprizes them of their approach. If, therefore, 

any thing evinces, that nature destined ‘man to walk with. his 

head: ‘efecty it is the ver ry formation of his head. In his upright: Nes 

Bi attitude, he takes i in at one view, the heavens and: the earth: he 
can look upwards, a and dow nwarus, all areund him: and so far 

~ from having occasion to envy the postute of the creatures around {- 

Sane he may justly” ai al i ‘own as a favour aaa on 

him by Nature. 5 peri, rage 
2d. The Horse’i is a generous and ser aecanle ceeebe: ; og ' 

sessing the courage ve ‘the Tion,, the fleetness of ae way me) 


“mer Eietioe more acquainted with’ each oiler: hen not Gar bears’ 
us through foreign climes, but likewise: labours ih the cultiva- 
fe tee of our soil; draws our burdens. and “ourselves 5 ‘carries us. 
~ for yu amusement and our exercise; and Doth i in ‘sports of the 
Nes field. and the turf, exerts himself with an emulation that evinces 
_ how eager and ambitious he is to please and gratify the desires 
of bis master. He i is both our. slave: and our guardian; he gives | 
“profit to the j poor, pleasure to the rich; in our “health he aide ene hy 


fe OU “conderns, and i in ‘our: sickness. lends a walling 2 assistance, for 
ye ale yer We! 


ecovery. . 
i, This fine Spirited deamel participates with man in the toils of 
pe! Tonnies and bi glory. of conan ts Loanhaluson ant. umdwonte 


is 
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: Patepuentiy i occasions the, animal e have ‘it 


Meee | impression te receives, mek a resp Iv 
Dis cana he darts Foeeaey, checks habinlns: 


of: man 3 ; nay, he serves we with all his gle de in tis 


me in. 


‘even ae ‘inn: onder the better to obey y ‘ ma a word, Se, b 


yields ee ‘he ‘ diieioe of ever service we, 2 can. sand 0 aught t 
y petites 1 


_ gratitude to render ey Gh EA oi 
ees judead’ are the acute! and gener erous feelings of thi 


aor fora life of foe at iret nee is a pre and 1 
~peturn; the attainment of w hich, creates in him his. chief plea- i" 
gure. if such, therefore, be the qualities of this. noble creature, A 
surely he who has devoted his life to the study of his in 


pectin oe 
has some claim to the patronage and protection of: his c ountry. 
- Having described the cdtea ions of this noble. mimal, T 
ehelt now proceed to give a brief detail of the difference of struc. . 
pare between him and man. > See 4 
“Met, In the formation of the brain, its sijund ide: is. er ely i 
difierenty being reversed; the ‘cerebellum. of the horse holds. the Ghia 
situation of the cerebrum in man, Its proportions are. also very. Sat: 
different; the size of the brain in the Horse, being only i in the... 
ape of one-fourth of that in Man, The structure'of the _ 
_lungs of the horse, are also very different ; the pulmonary \ veins. 
being double in number to that in mein. ‘This of course’ allows 


hurried NPs where speed i is so often reqized The be 
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Cee 2 The changes also, eh 1 affect the creenan and. ee 


ba distirén, hii: gener ally at: a. range “of from 
| me bon. 40 to ne the general mele m3. while in: 


u ae so fatal i in man. With. ene ¢ to the blued: of the 
orse, it has less:serum than i in ‘man—because the horse ‘is Fle 
subject. to dropsical complaints. Prey Nese 

But with respect to the nervous. system, its. proportion be-- 
tween’ ‘the two animals is in favour of ourselves 3 the nerves be- 
ing of. course more numerous, in order to answer all. those finer 
feelings, as well as all those various sympathies so predominant 
in the human frame ; whilst the horse, by nature limited in RES 


situation and. pursuits, possesses a lesser proportion, therefore 


wants t that acuteness and sensibility, which is so peculiarly con- 


-nected with that intelligence and understanding ordained him — 

by the Almighty. When we come to the basis of the structure. 
- of both these animals, we find that at birth the bones of the horse 

"are more complete than in man, and that the process of ossifica-' 
ton has made a more rapid progress in the womb ; the pe ae 
“thetor by its greater compactness and strength, being more - 
«fitted for support and strength, than in man. The vertebrae, or 
bones of the Sen are | also properonily firmer. ane better 

- ited, Le, 

ae From the fags. of ae eho. we come ext to ihe Spaces The. 
stomach of the horse being’ much less than in man, displays Blee 5 
less sensibility 5, the cuticular part. to which the bott is princi- 
_ pally attached being quite. insensible, and, does not. retain: $0. 
_ Wong, as. man the food that i is received into it. This: orga con- 
tains only three gallons of. watertigW hen it is a well known. fact, . : 
from’ experiments tried in 1814, during my ‘residence at the col. 
lege, that a horse, from, Jong i a ate wil drink 2 and o 
times 1 that. quantity. eed 


the process. of digestion, are chiefly made by intestines, difter- 
ent from maid, and for this purpose a , peculiar provision is made 
by n ture, that ‘the alimentary, 1 matter, may not be hurried too. 
eee through. the irftestines; for in the horse there is no ane 
bladder, consequently 1 the pile: has not that acrimony, or pow = 
ful stimulus, ‘or action, on the intestines, as in MAN. Neither is. 


Bie: that vega for iarying. the eeoiary, matter fiom the’ 
5 E cae ny 
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shay fs fhe horse, ag in tian, from its having fxs clispoitti n 
i‘ _ consequence of the food of the animal, to “putrescency—A lan 
being CaTNIVOTOUS, ‘the horsé: graminivorous. Connected witl 

the: ‘same cause, is the formation of th liver, which i is more ‘sims Ss 
ple in the horse, being divided into seven, small lobes—that. of 
man only’ into fyb the horse being an animal’ ‘destined for" 
oe speed ; ; man not. It is also secured by ligaments: one from the a 
diaphragm; a second, or-a portion of the same, from the breast- 
bone, by which means it can neither fall downwards, nor side- 
is ways;.and the umbilical vein, by which the fetus i ‘is “nourished, 
becomes its suspensory, or third: ligament 5 so that it caw neither 
push forward in galloping, or going down hill, nor press too hard. ee 
- on the soft parts that lie cnet it. ot possesses however no less is 
than from forty to fifty hepatic veins, while there are: few i ii 5e 
man. It is also more free from disease than that of man, or OE | 
any other animal, and the simplicity of its structure ave La 
ee __ haps, be considered as the cause of this. — a Wore eas, et 
The sense of vision* in the horse is particularly een He 
sees better at night than most other animals, and sees stronger . 
on each side than straight forward. He has no lachrydal duct 
nor ‘eyebrow 5. man has’ both. | As quadrupeds have no hands 
to. defend’ those organs, or remove extraneous bodies from = 
the eye, nature has provided for them a seventh muscle,, which » 
is denied to man, and by which means the eye is drawn into the | 
socket at the approach of danger. It is a firm cartilaginous mem- 
brane, situated in the inner canthus of the eye—in health hid 
*0. bythe’ eyelid, except a very small portion, which is black at the 
edge; but when labouring under inflammation, it projects very 
--yhuch forward, from the actiomiof the retractor muscle drawing 
2, the €ye backward to avoid the superfluous rays of’ light. Thus — 
~~ in tetanus or lock’ jaw, when all the other muscles are in a most 
violent, state of contraction, this membrane, which the’ farriers 
‘call the. haw, is drawn over the eye, by the action of the retrac- 
tor. This membrane, which nature has provided for the wisest 
"purposes, is often cut out by common’ Sarriers, which ignorant | 
and barbarous practice cannot be too much reprobated. eee 
“The? ‘carunculee lachrymales ‘also in the: horse is black, while 
: oi in man is ats ‘This has: a kind: of fold of. the conj unctiva— 


ae 


ae _ OG eaatiaald on Hike organs of vision of the horse, systh plates, showing , 
‘A the diseases of the eyes, their causes, symptoms and best mode of f treat 
ment, i is how in’ the press.” . 3 ‘ 
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“eau not: entirely covered, as in man. {Its principal use is. to. 
— superfluous. moisture, ‘secreted by the lachrymal duct, é 


_to the puncta lachrymalia, from. whence it is carried into the 
. former, and so passes into the nose by the ductus ad nasum ; $ 
_ which in the. horse is very long and membranous, but i in man 
‘short and bony. The tapetum, or the inner covering of the cho- 
roid coat, is half black and half green, the better to absorb the 
“superfluous. rays of light, and also to assist and enable them to 
collect those rays corr esponding to their food while grazing. Tn 
‘man those variegated expansions are wanting. 

His hearing is equally powerful, and his ears are covered by 
_ strong muscles, which direct their position to the object present. 
_This is not observable in man. In the circulation from the heart 
of the horse to the head, there is also a marked difference; the 
‘supply not being exclusively dependent on the carotides, for 
their arteries can be tied up in the horse without danger, where- 


as the tying up of one of these in man, frequently proves fatal. 


This operation has been performed in several instances with suc- 


- cess, in staggers and other diseases, to which that animal i is su 


ject. 


The heart also is formed in some with fant in’ phere three; 


bat i in all the more perfect quadrupeds, with four cavities, form- 
ing a complete double circulation; but the distr ibution of those 
vessels producing this, varies in different subjects. In man, the 
aorta. gives off, soon after its origin, the right subclavian, left 
subclavian and left carotid arteries, the right carotid being 
furnished from the right subclavian, so that, properly Shoane. 
there is, no Picea Has, aorta as in the human: besides there are 
only four pulmonary veins in man, in the horse there are double 
that number. In the sexual organs, the structure of the uterus 
or womb, is, peculiar i in haying horns, and the testicles in the 
male show a secretory aspect in twelve months—now after 
the testes of the human subject have passed the abdominal ting, 


a complete union takes place between the vaginal or outer re- » 


flection of the peritonium, by which means all communication 
with the scrotum and abdomen is shut out: this is a’ wise and 
kind provision to man; for, from his erect position, was it not 
S0, there would bea Contatedl descent of some of the intestines. 
Man i is also subject to hernia congenita, but animals not being 
subject to this, have not this opening closed; therefore ina horde, 
a communication between the scrotum and abdomen remains; 


gin with, in the human subject. Tartar emetic, a ‘medicine equally 


“it from his pr one gitnatjon, licker conbantals nor’ ee ‘hese a 
~ nia are but rarely met with. In the disposition of the horse, ’ the re. 
are many that never lie down, but sleep in an erect posture 
and contrary to. what is the case with most other animals, the — 
' horse dots not lie down after eating. “In five years the horse at- 


a 
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- tains his full growth, which in man, on the. contrary, requires a Lm 


aga 


period of twenty-one years, showing less active powers of the 
system, and a more complicated riaclahe to complete. i a Se 

But-what will enable every one to form a proper judgment a . 
betwixt the constitution of the horse and that: ‘of man, 18: the dif- Rh: a 
ferent effects of the same medicines in both. ‘Thus arsenic. has — ; 
been given toa horse in the quantity of two drachms, while one-. . ; 
eighth of a grain is the proper dose, which is thought safe to be: Dev: 


active, has been given to the’ horse without any violent. opera, iy 
tion, to the extent of three ounces daily: in man a single grain é 
is often too large a dose. Blue vitriol also has been given in the ‘. 
same manner, bs four drachms a day; ; verdigris i in the same ex- oe 
tent. Corrosive sublimate has been counts in an equal quan- : 
tity; and with respect to different narcotics, as hemlock, henbane, i 
nightshade, &c. &c. have also been given, under my own in-. 
spection, when in charge of the hospital stables at the Royal ) 
_ Veterinary College, to a great extent to condemned ace with-- 
out producing any sensible effect. an 
On this ‘I might enlarge; but I hope. sufficient has bee ud” 
to show what is due to the improvements in this department, of 
Anatomy and Medicine, and to none am I more indebted than 
to my worthy instructors professor Coleman:and William Sew-- 
ell, Esq. assistant professor, for their correct anatomical views, 
of various parts of the animal; for their tracing, the causes of 
many diseases as well as the difference in structure in: both, to 
their source, on whichsthe most erroneous ideas. have been’ en- 
tertained ; and for explaining their opinions by a proper analogy 
between the maladies of the animal and man; thus 2 ike 
their Gales easier and better understood. SP 
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ned CARVER, 
Regular lists of all the gentlemen who have studied at he * 
College and passed the Baarhining Committee are published 
yearly. Those lists may be seen at-any time by any Ore guia." 
desirous of seeing as ciee by apr pean to the author. pe ee 
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AT ST, PA NCRAS. 
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1 The Royal Veterinary College, is an institution first estab- 
ished | in the year 1792, at St. Pancras, near London. The pub-. 
~ lic are indebted for this truly national foundation, to the dis- 
~ cernment and patriotic exertions of the Agricultural Society of 


Oldham, in Hampshire. The first professor was Mr. St. Bell, a 
Frenchman, who had previously signalized himself in this coun- 


try as a veterinary anatomist, by dieseiing the famous horse 


Eclipse. The college is supported by an annual subscription. 
The annual contribution is two guineas, but the payment of 20 
guineas at once, constitutes a subscriber for life. In some recent 


: instances, the institution has shared the bounty of parliament; 
an immense saving resulted to the nation fr om the appointment 


of. veterinary surgeons to the different regiments of British ‘ca- 


-valry. 


The views and objects of the college appear in the Prius 
statement printed by the author ity of the governors. The gr il 


object, they observe, i is the improvement of veterinary know- 


ledge, in order.to-remedy the ignorance and incompetency of 
Farriers, so long and pared itt complained of. For this end a. 
range of stables, a forge, a theatre for dissections and lectures, 


ath other buildings, have been erected; a gentleman of superior 


abilities has been appointed professor, with other requisite offi-- 
cers. The anatomical structure of quadrupeds, as horses, cattle, 
sheep, dogs, &c. the diseases to which they are subject, and the 
remedies proper to be applied, are to be investigated and eis 


larly taught; by which means enlightened practitioners of 
ral education, whose qvhole study i been devoted to the dil 


rinary art in all its branches, may be gradually dispersed over 


the kingdom, on whose skill and experience confidence may se- 
ccurely fe placed. . 


Pupils: to the college, in addition to the lectures and instrue- 


tions of the professors, and the practice of the stables, at pre- 


sent enjoy (from the liberality of some of the most eminent of. 
the faculty) she advantages of free admission to their medical 
and anatomical lectures. These pupils, previous to leaving the | 


we 


~ college, are. strictly, examined by a medical. ebmmitie, from 
whom they receive a pr oper certificates) and _upwards | of. 500 


have been examined, and approved, left'the college, and are at 


this time practising: in the different regiments of cavalry, an 
various parts of the country, with great success. 


Subscribers have the privilege of sending their discauat fins 


mals to the college, without farther expense than that of daily 
food, and these in general form a sufficient number. of patients ’ 
for the. practice of the professor and pupils. On fixed days the 
professor prescribes for the animals belonging to the subscribers, 
who find it inconvenient to send them from home, provided the @ 
_ necessary medicines be furnished and compounded at the col- 


lege. Subscribers horses-are there shod at the ordinary prices. — 


' His royal highness the commander in chief having been pleased. 
to appoint a thaacd of general officers, to take into consideration 


the objects of this institution, and they have reported the conti- 


nental loss to be very heavy, from the total ignorance of those | 
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' who hitherto had the yeterinary department in the army. This — a 


report his majesty approved, and henceforward to qualify for 
the military service, a veterinary surgeon must be provided with 
a regular diploma from the college.—A number of ‘gentlemen, 
subscribers to the institution, see once a for tnight to inspect 
the discipline of the stables, and see that the regulations are 
duly complied with. . 


mH PATRONS OF ; 
THE ROY AL VETERINARY COLLEGE 
AREAS FOLLOWS, VIZ. | 
‘His Royal Highness PRINCE REGENT, President. My 


His Grace the DUKE OF NORTE MES Nae K. a 


KF. R.. S.A Ss: 
Vice-Presidents. 


GEORGE, Ear! of Morton, F, R S. FA. sit 
GEORGE, Earl of Pembroke, 


: PHILIP, Earl of Chesterfield, F. R. 8. eh tg 
GEORGE, Earl of Macclesfield, alah i 


“ORD PERCY) (66 ene re ee ae 


His Royal Highness DUKE OF KENT, RAE i) 


GEORGE, Earl of Warwick, | 
Sir 'T. C. BUNBURY, Bart. M. P.. 


Roi. 
_ GEORGE HOME SUMNER, sq, M. P. 
 Thowas ebayer sin F, ie S. oe tae 


- fs or af lainey plese a great sesiiden of, er ed, sci- ; 
ence, 
- institution. 

| The following gentlemen orig ginally constiented the aguas 


+ 


, v Otte of examiners, for the purpose of granting diplomas to the » 


pupils of the Pease eis sufficiently te aaae to wanes in 
practice. Ey 
oe JOHN HUNTER, MR. HOULSTON, 


“G.FORDYCE, == —_—sCCLLENE, a 
BAILLIE, | A. COOPER; | 


- BABBINGTON, . sh “HOME. TO Set ets 
MR. ABERNETHY, . . Ga 
: The present Examining Committee are, 
ae H. CLINE, F. R. S. President, Saas 
' Dr. BABBINGTON, F. R. re ee ahs 
_. Dr. BAILLIE, F. RB. S. 
_ Sir EVERARD HOME, F. R. ro eat ra MONE 
J, ABERNETHY, Esq..F. R. Se wert) 
A. P. COOPER, Esq. as R. Ps 
Dr. COOK, 
‘Dr. PEARSON, At 
_ Dr. WILSON, F, R. 8. 
A. CLINE, Esq. u _ 
- EDWARD COLEMAN, Peciant 
WM. SEWELL, Esq. Assistant Frokscoyy 
Treasurer and Seeretary.. | 
- Among the improvements of these latter times, the extension 
of a regularly cultivated system of yeterinary practice, and the © 
attempts to rescue the superior class of domestic animals from 
the torturing hand of presumptuous i ignorance, are not the least _ 
considerable, either in the view of humanity or life. 
It is true, that during the various ages which have passed since 
the days. of Columella, the number of writers treating on vete- 
eney nero according to the best medival Tight ‘which the 


& 


‘and die eres ve laid the foundation par we ar | ee 


| wanting to enw their heat; in a ce; and pee sae e 
either totally neglected, or confided 0: the unmeaning | and ca-— 


pricious efforts of the illiterate vulgar -—Entirely to wipe away — 


this opprobrium on humanity and common sense, must infinitely ¥ a 
» redound to the credit of the present times; and it is. consoling - te 


to be able to announce, that attempts are daily. making towards 
that beneficent end, by considerate and philanthropic characters 
im various parts of our own and neighbouring country. 

Ancient prescriptions and.a false pride, among. the. ‘medical 
faculty, compose ihe twofold cause which has hitherto. deprived , 
our domestic animals of the benefits and comforts of regular. as-— 
sistance. Cattle have always been doctored in every country, 


either by their attendants or by men pretty nearly on a level . s 


with those in point of education, who, on the strength of haying 


learned to perform the most simple and common operation, and fs 


from the want of able proficients, have undertaken the arduous 
task of prescribing medicine. We need. not wonder that i in’ for- 
mer times such professors were held duly qualified, since men — 
impartially committed their own persons to the hands of i igno- 
, vant barber surgeons, and since so many | absurdities of equal 


A magnitude subsisted, which like spectres and ghosts, have Va-". . 


nished at the appreach of modern lights but it may well ‘be 
thought surprizing, that in this discerning age, when a. liberal 
education is universally acknowledged to be absolutely necessary 


to the acquisition of medical science, that an illiterate farrier 


should be trusted in the cure of diseases. Precisely the same 
studies, physiological, anatomical, and medical, are requisite for 
the veterinarian as the human practitioner. The animal economy 
in its manifold relations, is generally. fundamentally the same in 4 
men and beasts, and gover bed by. the same laws; the same ma- 
teria medica is ina great degree applicable to both; but the great- > 
est skill is requisite, to fonn. a judgment ‘of the symptoms ‘OF es 
diseases in brutes, from their inability to describe their own feel- . 
ings, and the consequent uncertainty of their pathology. _ ri ad % : 
- Can there be a greater burlesque than the. supposition of a 
man’s ability to prescribe physic for a horse, merely because he Fah 
knows how to groom and shoe him? or might we not. also, with ‘ 


‘ equal reason, employ our own shoemaker to take measure of our rey 


health? ‘The plea of. Papen is futile, from ‘the, utter inability Vor 


aya MY 
Waid facie) of illiterate and Guinkiemea’ men to tuvesiteate 
- the principles of science, and their total want of opportunity to 
acquire by rote a ratiunal system of practice. The whole stock 
of medical. knowledge of these practitioners; usually consists in 
acertain number of receipts, derived from their masters or fa- 
_ thers, and which they continually ring the changes in all cases . 
right or wrong; and so fiercely are they bigoted to their own pe- 
culiar nostrums, that they are totally incapable of all advice or 
improyement—the common and unavoidable fate of confirmed 
ignorance, since it is the highest point of knowledge, to know 
that we still need information. They sometimes cure by luck, 
seldom from knowledge, but often kill by regularly adapted pro- 
céss.—How often has the miserable patient’s shoulder been 
pege’d, and blown, and bored, by way of punishment, for the 
folly of getting himself strained in the back sinews of the leg, 
or coffin joint! How many pleuretic horses have been killed out. 
_ right by ardent spicy drenches, which probably might have cured 
the colic! How many have been rendered incurably lame, from 
the patent shoe being affixed to the wrong foot!—Let not the 
reader suppose these to be mere flourishes, applied to the gene- 
rality of farriers within my knowledge. [ aver them, on the ex- 
perience of many years, to be literal truths; and by the tenor of 
them, he may judge of the majority of that faculty throughout 
- Europe. Into suck hands do we commit our distempered apimals, 
which have it not in their power to reproach us with their accu-” 
mulated sufferings; mankind from prejudice, indolence, or want 
of feeling, neslecting those creatures. which Loe can ae chase - 
with their money. 

‘It has been supposed that veterinary writers have been want- 
ing. It was many years ago discovered in France, that the best 
remedy for this defect, and the only adequate method for the 
general diffusion of veterinary knowledge,.and the rearing of a 
sufficient number of persons properly qualified in that line, wend 
be to erect public seminaries expressly dedicated to the purpose. 

We of this country came (late indeed) into the same salutary 
measures; and a veterinary college, as an hospital for cattle, has 
been established in London, and others in various parts of the 
_kingdom. The propriety of these steps, and the benefits derived 
from them, must be obvious in the extension of veterinar Y know-* - 
ae eas the increase of practitioners, 
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Public. tds tiiutierls) ipevinted they are ‘not ahs, fasion 
te exclusive privileges, or armed with coercive and restricti 
powers. are ever most efficacious and contributory to the ad~> 
-vancement of science. The scattered rays of knowledge are, by: 
joint and public means, best collected into a common focus or 
centre, whence they are with more ease and expedition. diffused 
and circulated throughout the whole body of tlie commonwealth. 
‘The veterinary. college has also adopted a very judicious method 
of disseminating the true principles of shoeing, by erecting for- 
gesin different quarters of the metropolis, isles all persons may 
at any time ‘have their horses shod, at the common price charged 
to subscribers.—Prejudite, I knew, on more important occasions, | 
has often been trumpeted forth as not only harmless, but beneficial, 
among men; which indeed would be just, were there any general 
utility i in the continuance of ancient abuses. It is the grand bu-. 
siness of philosophy, to provide a counterblast for these interest-. 
ed or ignorant trumpeters.- s Br hr. ae 

It has already been asked, for the advocates of our + shoeing 
and sow-gelding doctors, how they came to suppose, that less. 
medical knowledge would suffice to prescribe for the brute, than 
for the human animal, who can orally depict his own ‘feelings, 
and verbally assist the physician in forming a correct judgment 
‘of his disease. They seem to act upon the strange supposition, 


that it is much easier for an illiterate man to penetrate at once, © 


as it were by inrurrron, into the arcana of the sciences, than for 
a. learned or well informed man to render himself skilful i in the: 


We nature and management of horses.—Can a man be the worse | 


farrier for having icained the necessity of making constant ob-— 
servation of his own, instead of acting by rote, and being guided 
‘by a few arbitrary receipts, for knowing the nature of the medi- | 
cines he prescribes, the anatomy and animal functions of the 
horse, and for making all such knowledge his study? 

In fine, all at this moment appears obscured or bewildered, by 
the ill-placed confidence of the owners of cattle upon the black- | 
_ smith of the parish; upon illiterate and conceited grooms, stupid 


and listless shepherds; or upon a set of men infinitely more dan-. 


serous than all’the rest, who, arrogating to themselves the style. 
of doctors, ride about from tewn to town, and. from village to 


~ 
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village, distributing their nostrums, compounded of the. refuse th it 


at ah Oty: 


and vapid scraps OF druggists’ shops, to the destruction of thou-— 
sands, whose varied disorders they treat alike, neither consult- 


. . : 45 
ing nature or art for the cause or the effect. Miserable anit 
bereft of speech, thou canst not complain, when to the disease 
with which thou art afflicted, excruciating torments are super- 
added by the ignorant efforts of such men, who, at first sight, | 
and without: any. investigation to lead them to the source of thy 
disorder, pronounce a hackneyed, common-placed opinion on. 


ethy ‘case, and then proceed with all expedition, to epen thy veins, — 


acerate thy flesh, cauterize thy sinews, and drench thy stomach 
with drugs, adverse in eon to the cure they engage to per- 
form: 

Opposed to this ivieitouls and noxious practice, Jet us turn 
our eye to that of the veterinary physician and surgeon. 

- We shall not find him occupying the attention of his auditors | 


_ with the accounts of miraculous cures he never performed ;—or, 


“under the mask of sullen ignorance, endeavouring to attract con- 
“fidence; we shall not see him armed at all points: with phlemes, 
rowelling knives, and. cauterizing irons, to rack and torment his 
suffering patients; or with gronches or balls, to obstruct the ef- 
‘forts Fr nature.—We shall see him with a cautious eye and ten- 
der hand, surveying and examining, with discretion and judg- 
‘ment, into the case before him; and as far as he can attain in-. 
formation from those who bring the animal to him, we shall find 
him an anxious and patient inquirer; preceeding to explore all 
the external signs, and to observe with great minuteness every — 
symptom. which presents itself; and if he finds them so compli. 
cated that he cannot witl certainty proceed to give an opinion, 
he will wait till some new, or more distinct appearances come 
‘to his assistance. If, however, these signs should not show them- 
selves, to give effect, he will then Spal to the only resource left | 


| him, that of compelling nature to develope herself, or, at least, 


to show some indications. This he accomplishes through the 
‘neans of medical aid, administered in proper quantities, which, , 
by increasing more or less sensibly, the disease, produces some 
discovery of its tendency. wp 

“Now that witches and ghosts of all kinds are flitting apace 


off the scenes, it is full time for men to lay aside the expecta-  - 


tion of all other uncaused effects. On these topics a’ celebrated © 
veterinary writer dwells, with peculiar force of illustration, as 
he says “ from a motive of justice, on account of the irrationa] 
prejudice of too many persehs concerning the Veterinary Col- 


lege.” 


ae 


Ad : og 
ote “Enjoying a public institution, in the sacle spalie? ‘says es 
+ where veteri inary science in all its branches is regularly taught ono 
_ and practised, it remains for those who interest themselves in NE 
the safety and well being of our domestic. animals, to devise and. ae 
-- recommend the most ‘proper and expeditious methods, of a ge- ye 
neral diffusion of these benefits throughout the country. ‘The 
' farriers of London were advised, by persons of influence, t to al- | 
low their suns and apprentices to attend the college: lectures. 7 
which are given, and which indeed is practised by- several of 
good repute. Those gentlemen of the medical profession attend- — 
ing the London hospitals, whose destination is for country prac- 
tice, will surely perceive great probable advantage in the acqui- 
sition of veterinary knowledge, even if they. have: no present in- 
tention to profess that branch of medicine. Business, asissome- 
times the case, with young practitioners, may run short at the 
outset, and the leisure time might be both honourably and. _pro= os. 
fitably employed in veterinary practice. Such meritorious and 
-humane occupation, could not. possibly i injure the medical cha- 
racter of a medical gentleman, in these enlightened times; on 
the contrary, it would be more probable to procure him connec- _ 
tions of the most valuable sort—and might be his parepert and a 
introduction to the families of medical men.” = Ect 
"Thus far we have'stated the opinions of a writer truly inge- Neg 
nious, and most deservedly popular. Just, however, as are the 
-encomiums of this useful institution at an early period of its ex- 
istence, yet we are bound more especially to acknowledge the — 
extraordinary progress which this institution afterwards" made. 
(and i is now making) under its present enlightened and truly 
ingenious professor Mr. Coleman. This gentleman, to a natural. 
taste for these investigations, united.a profound knowledge of, 
his profession, as an anatomist and surgeon—a foundation on _ 
which the Vetermary Science could not but be-erected with sin- 6) 
gular advantage. ‘That this has actually been the case, our read-. 
ers must be aware that from the report of 1814, published AMS 
London, brought over by Mr. Carver, that not less than 600° 
students have passed at this institution, who are now attached Mt 
_ to the different regiments of British cavalry, and also practising _ 
in various parts oe the united kingdoms; besides the different en : 
articles in which Mr. Coleman’s name,and writings have neces= 
_. sarily been brought forward; for which reason we close the pre : 
~~ gent article without entering on those particulars, which it would 


| a orherwien have been our Andlpeaenle duty to have stated. ‘ 
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THE CHARACTER 
x sl agt i Ss "om A 


VTERINARY SURGEON, 


Ina limited sense, is one who practises the operative part of 
the Veterinary Art, and whose views do not extend to the treat- 
ment of constitutional maladies in brute animals. ad 
_. The veterinary practitioners in general are named Veterinary 
Surgeons—and this designation also attaches to those who en- 
gage in all the branches of the profession, as they are required 
in the different regiments of cavalry. We shall devote this arti- 

cle particularly to the consideration of those qualifications which 


- every man engaged in it ought to possess, in an equal degree 


with those whose conduct and operation are exercised on the 
human body. & 
_ There is undoubtedly no profession in which greater natural 
qualifications are required than our own. The more liberal na- 
ture“ has been in her gifts, the more carefully the first impres- 
sions have been cultivated by rational education—by so much 
the better will a man be fitted for the practice of it. Youth, firm- 
ness, dexterity, acute sensation, sound judgment and humanity, 
are the qualifications which may be considered as necessary for 
a surgeon, whether his patient be a man or a quadruped. 
Ist, We will begin by observing—that in youth strong im- 


Pressions are made on the mind, and that he who begins to study 


on the brute as well as the human subject, from ‘the earliest pe- 


-Tiod of life, will be most likely to acquire reputation. 


2d, Firmness is the second qualification of a Veterinary Sur- 
geon, and is indeed extended to the mind as well as the body. 
It implies resolution to go through his operations, however ha- 
zardous or severe, undisturbed by any accidental circumstances © 


“unmoved or unawed by the presence of spectators. It also: 


implies presence of mind to determine how to act under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Dexterity, in using his instruments, is also a necessary qua- 
lification in a Veterinary Surgeon. It enables him to finish an 
operation with all convenient despatch, and with the least pain 
to the patient, whether brute or human. : 

Acute sensation is extremely necessary also for a Veterinary 


* 


tes 4 


of the ee where the nicest iiticaed of the touch i is nece 
» to distinguish the true state of the pulse. ieee oe 

aad. judgment is, on many accounts, of the utmost impo ie 
| Jae to the Veterinarian. It enables him to form judicious prog- 
- nostics, by which he - may calculate the chances for or against the 
event of any operation proposed, ‘Tt is often not less: useful in 
deciding for the patient’s possible advantage, than in preserving 
his own reputation, ‘and keeping up the credit of his art. 

It also teaches him to determine with precision the time ne- 
cessary for performing an operation, leads him to the choice. of 
the best methods of executing it, or perhaps furnishes him with 
the more laudable and happy contrivance ee recovery of his, pa- en 
tient by more gentle means. . . 

Humanity i is the last saiiecton nleationedt as necessary or be 
a Veterinary Surgeon; and though last, not the least, bgt 
and laudable. 

This indeed is the cardinal qualification of all; it eee a 
lustre on the rest, and completes the true character of the man, 
as well as of the surgeon. The exercise of it is required i in two 
ways; first, i EN in operation, and secondly, tenderness in 
our subsequent treatment. Humanity in operating, should induce 
us to put an end to our patient’s sufferings, (whether brute. or: 
human,) as soon is we can, and also to perform this severe though 
necessary task after such a manner as shall be attended with the 
least possible degree of pain, besides the pleasing satisfaction: 
- resulting to ourselves, of having done our duty when actuated 
by such motives. 

Tenderness in our behaviour for the brute creation, needs not 


an argument to enforce its necessity—it being no less honour- 


able to feel for them than ourselves; and surely the distresses 
of brute creatures, and the pain we are often obliged to inflict 
upon them, is ‘sufficient to soften the hardest heart, and to! raise 
the emotions of compassion within us towards those mute suf: 
ferers ‘who have toiled in our fields, and lent. the labouring hand : 
to help build our cities and our churches. — 

_ When dressings are either removed or ‘applied, it should be 
done with a gentle hand, and in a manner which would convince 
the bystander that it is not the veterinary surgeon’s | intention to 
give pain, even to the most inferior animal, if he can avo Hot 3 r 
while a contrary. conduct to this my ever prove an obsta Cc 


Re ae 


cae siecess: in. 2 cree’ for eruelty will increase by. habits and at 


é on Nee render his manners coarse and offensive, even to those 


on whose liberality the. emoluments ‘a bis future Lwiasemis may 
in a de measure depend. 


eae 


was cessary to. make a good veterinary surgeon. On this aie we 
‘shall: make one general odservation—to wit, that the more ex- 
tensive and ‘universal a man’s knowledge may be, from having, 
is made these his pursuits and acquirements in various quarters of 
oe the globe, (and which the writer has had every opportunity of 

Ie obtaining from early life,) the better fitted will he be for the ex- 


ercise of his profession. But, not to alarm young persons by; 


i considering the subject: too extensively, or by a vain display of 


science, it is necessary here to mention that knowledge which 


He absolutely necessary they should acquire. If they are as con- 
-yersant as they ought to be, in the matter proposed to their in- 
_ dustry and Sasticarians’ in this work, the knowledge they will .. 
then have obtained cannot but raise a spirit of inquiry in their) 
“minds, which will lead to more important exertions. 


The next and most: ‘important acquisition is a knowledge of 
the power and properties of Medicines. ‘The various catlistandes 


mineral and animal kingdoms, so far as they rélate to physic, 
supply all the several, applications used in Veterinary Surgery- 


if therefore we are ignorant of the qualities of these substances, 
we may | commit the greatest mistakes in the use of them.. In- 


stead of an emollient we may apply an escharotic, and instead 


of : a, stimulating application, we may ase pre ibe a sedat- 


eine 
Without this knowledge it is impossible to practise our pro- 


fession with any degree of credit or success; though by some it 
‘may possibly be argued that we should have igaried these things 


equally 1 from experience. Nothing therefore can be more neces- 


sary than aknowledge of the Materia Medica, and consequently 
- of Veterinary Pharmacy—which is nothing more than a know- 
ledge of the art of mixing and compounding the several articles - 


of the Veterinary Materia Medica, so as to producc a combina-. 


tion capable of effecting what cannot, be done by any solid or — 


fluid substance singly. Seats 
The last point to be insisted on, as demaniling our Ge etioulas 


oe ¢ “attention, i is the study of Anatomy. The body ae the Horse, the 


We shall now come to consider the acquired knowledge ne-— 


_ of the materia medica—the different classes of the vegetable, 


= 
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5 Gata the Abeer: and; the dnap being the -aiviect of steeple ees 
' tions, how shall ve be able to Beco them properly, if we a - . 
ignorant of the construction ‘of the machine « on which we are oe: 
a ror: Ree Sue ca A 
A complete and thorough hicuwledag of Siperaiies natomy — 
is therefore absolutely necessary to acquire; and the method to 
be pursued in order to acquire this knowledge, must | be ‘the viork ~ 
of our own hands, ii the dissecting rooms of those institutions © c 
established for that purpose, in different parts of Europe. Mere a 
orgl instruction is not sufficient; we may attend the most ‘inge- Soka: 
_ tious and instructive lectures in anatomy of the human. subject, 
- without being fitted for the exercise of our profession. It is there- 
fore necessary to dissect, to trace, and inspect, the several soe! ‘age 
of animals with our own hands and eyes; and this with care anh 
industry. : * 


Nore. Dr. Carver having experienced much loss of time, as well as in- © 
convenience, in getting the feet of several subscriber’s horses in order, — 
owing either to the contradictory orders of the owner, or through the 
chicanery or artifice of the grooms and coachmen, who being bigoted in = 
'- their.own absurd notions, are constantly directing and ordering different _ 
kinds of shoes, and the mode of applying them, in direct contradictionto = 
all principle, begs to inform them, that until this branch of the Veterinary. ; 
Art is more generally studied, and better known and understood. by gen- 
~tlemen than it appears zo be by many, that no such orders can bé complied 
with. Dr. Carver at the same time informs them, that he will cheerfully — 
listen, and pay every attention to the opinion and wishes of every: gentle- 
man, to make any alteration that can, consistent with principle, be com- ~ 
plied with; arid which can always be done, either by a note, or by. coming 
themselves to the forge counting house ; but that no aaa of a robo, 
tory nature from servants can be attended to. i 
He has seen and witnessed more systems of shoeing i in all parts of the ‘ 

- world, than perhaps any other man of his age, in this, or any other coun-.— 
try—and to bring feet into a state of health, that has once suffered from — 
disease, is’not only a very difficult task, but requires different means, by _ 
which it is to be effected; and as those means are best known to the judg> — 
ment and practical experience of a professional man, proper confidence 
must be placed in his abilities, in order to enable him to effect it. Itis). - 
therefore hoped that gentlemen. seeing their own interests’ concerned in, 

‘this useful and laudable undertaking, will not be. offended at as friendly 
notice.. 
. On the first establishment of the Veterinary Collese in saath many 
evils of this kind soon crept in, which had nearly proved fatal to the esta- 
blishment; but the Aumanity of the cause, by which thousands of useful 
animals, which had been, and was still likely to be sav d, prompted seve- 

_ yal of the faculty, as well as hundreds of the first characters, to step for- ‘ 
ward in its defence and preservation ; and not only in this way has a great — 
national benefit bas i ae to the community, but tothe 2 ute | creation ~ 


at large, | 


Be ec wa 
CRIES Veterinary College, 12th July, 1815, 
es -_ These are to certify that Mr. J. Carver has attended the Veterinary Col- 


- lege as a resident pupil for three years, and having been examined by us, . 


We consider him as qualified to practise the Veterinary Art, 
es _ HENRY CLINE, Surgeon, HENRY CLUI, jun. . - 
_ ., WILLIAM BABINGTON, M. D. [. EDWARD COLEMAN, Prof. 
ASHLEY COOPER, _- | WILLIAM SEWELL, 
_ J. COOK, M.D. \ | Assistant Prof. and Treas, 
_ G. PEARSON, - b He 
‘ i $ Oe 


By Mr. Wilson, Mr. Charles Bell, and Mr. Brody. 


# 


Theatre of Anatomy, Physiology, Patholooy and Surgery, October, 1815. , 


_ This is to certify that Mr. J. Carver, veterinary pupil under me, has at- 


Sir H. Davy, jun. . EDWARD COLEMAN, President, 
eh WILLIAM'SEWELL, Assist. Prof, 
oe h 
ek . Royal Veterinary’ Medical Society, July 12, 1815. 
We hereby certify that Mr. J. Carver is a member of the London Vete. 
' rinary Medical Society, and that his observations have contributed to the 
tid, advancement of veterinary knowledge. - 
Signed by order’of the Society. EDWARD COLEMAN, __ 
; WILLIAM SEWELL, VY. P.’ 


zB _ tended a course of lectures on the human subject, and chemistry under 


,  §. Durrrexp, Secretary. 
a To Mr. J. Carver, V. S. 

The above veterinary diplomas have been examined and approved by 
the President, Vice-President, Secretary and Members of the Philadel- 
phia Agricultural Society. : _ BR. VAUX, Secretary... 

Understanding that several malicious and ungrounded reports having 
been in circulation, respecting Dr. Carver, Veterinary Surgeon, haying 

_ killed a mare of mine, which he never attended, I deem it my duty as. a 
fellow citizen and patron of Veterinary Science, to contradict any such 


evil report as may have a tendency to injure the professional talents’ of a. 


man, whose services I not only estimate, but shall avail myself of, as, oc- 
‘€asion may require. JOHN TOMLINSON. 

Rens? Philada., 5th mo. 16th, 1817. z fic 
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certify, that nothing came to our knowledge which ought to affect any 
-. estimate which might previously have been entertained of the skill and. 
- abilities of Mr. Carver as a practitioner of Veterinary Medicine. — 
o N, CHAPMAN, Professor of Anatomy and M. M. 
‘ THOS. T. HEWSON, Prof. of Comparative Anatomy. 


{The Students of the University of Penn: 

sylvania are respectfully invited in the ensuing 
_ winter to attend a course of Lectures on the foot 
| of the living Horse, and the various diseases al- 
— tendant on Quadrupeds in general. « 


ay ; : ss 


4 __ Having attended at the request of the parties an investigation’ of the’ 
‘circumstances which led to the death of Mr. Chancellor’s horses, we do © 


: Nt 


